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READERS WRITE 





From the Dean of Santas 

Let me say that I agree with you 100 
per cent that there are too many Santa 
Clauses (PATHFINDER, Editorial, Dec. 3). 
That was one of the reasons why my 
school was started. The other reason was 
that Santa Claus was being represented in 
such disgusting ways . 

I started to play the character of Santa 
to see if I could do something to improve 
it. The result must have been satisfac- 
tory to the public, for the demand for my 
services in department stores was so great 
that I decided, as long as I could not be in 
two places at the same time, to train other 
men in the methods which I was using . 

I have nothing whatsoever to do with 
Santa Claus, Ind. I have built no build- 
ings or enchanted forests there. I was 
invited to go there with my school by 
those who are promoting the place. Be- 
lieving the central location and spirit of 
the place ideal, I went there. I do not ac- 
cept all those who apply, nor award diplo- 
mas to all who take the course... If one 
of my students is not 100 per cent sincere 
in playing the part of Santa, then he will 
never be graduated from my school. 

I am with you to lessen the number of 
Santa Clauses, but let us have not only 
fewer but better ones ... Perhaps the chil- 
dren of today are more alert, but at the 
same time they still love Santa Claus .. 
That children are more alert today only 
goes to prove my point that the Santa 
Clauses must be likewise. 

Charles W. Howard 
Dean of Santa Clauses 
Santa Claus School, 
Albion, N. Y. 


A Serviceable Injury? 

. . I noticed in your issue of Dec. 3 
that an English jury gave a spinster teach- 
er $7,500 damages for an injury that gave 
her a permanent wink. Yet it might have 
been just what she needed, and she may 
get somewhere now. Such damages are 
plainly excessive for an injury that may 
be of service. 

J. A. Jones 
Spokane, Wash. 


In Favor of Starting Something 

On page 13 of your Dec. 3 issue I find 
an item entitled “Cottop: Gloom, Plans,” 
which states among other things that 
rayon cloth is displacing cotton in arti- 
cles of women’s attire. I had previously 
read that rayon was made. from cotton 
fiber chemically treated, that it is possible 
to make rayon from such things as wood 
fiber, but that cotton is superior and gen- 
erally used. Therefore I had always 
thought that in buying rayon instead of 
silk I was helping the cotton industry. 
Please enlighten us as to the source of 
rayon raw materials ... 

I am one who refuses to buy silk stock- 
ings and wears rayon because I have heard 
that one of Japan’s principal sources of 
income is from the silk they sell us, most 
of which goes into women’s stockings. 
It seems to me that the United States is 
the “good customer” who is enabling Ja- 
pan to carry on the ‘war with China, while 
we hypocritically denounce it. ..When will 
people stop talking, and do something! 
American women, the most privileged class 
on earth, and supposedly possessing high 
ideals, are the greatest hypocrites alive ... 

I am a woman of small income and no 
influence, and there is nothing I can do 


about the situation in regard to Japanese 
importations, but if I were one of these 
big-wig clubwomen or nationally known 
figures, I would have started something 
long ago. 

Ernestine Adams 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

[Rayon is a glossy fiber synthetically derived from 
viscous solutions of cellulose. In that sense, cellulose 
is the raw material. Cellulose, a carbohydrate, comes 
from numerous sources, including wood. As Dr. 
Claudius Murchison of the Cotton Textile Institute 
has pointed out, the production of rayon has defi- 
nitely had an adverse effect on the production of 
cotton yarn.—Ed.] 


Cleveland and an Old Refrain 

Don’t you think the letters on “An Old 
Refrain Disputed” (PATHFINDER, “Read- 
ers Write,” Nov. 5, 19) give a wrong im- 
pression about Grover Cleveland? As I 
understand it, he took the blame for 
something which he did not have anything 
to do with .. 

Howard S. Adams 

Chelmsford, Mass. 


PATHFINDER has been a _ welcome 
magazine in my house for many years, 
but in two of your late issues, letters have 
been published besmirching the reputa- 
tion of a deceased President—Grover 
Cleveland. That you should publish 


them shows that you have wandered far, 


from the path which your readers consider 
they have a right to expect you to fol- 
low ...Ido not enjoy finding fault with 
you, but I do not want to lose my good 
opinion of you. 

Miss Nellie E. Vincent 
Meriden, Conn. 

{Nothing published in ‘‘Readers Write’ about the 
campaign against Grover Cleveland was meant to 
besmirch. PATHFINDER regarded the letters merely 
as an informative sidelight to a familiar but some- 
what cloudy chapter in American political history. 
Allan Nevins, in his excellent biography, Grover Cleve- 
land, a Study in Courage, discusses at some length 
Cleveland's reaction to a Buffalo woman’s charges 
that he was the father of her illegitimate child. The 
woman, Nevins writes, had ‘‘accepted the attentions 
of several men, including Cleveland.”’ Cleveland, al- 
though he had good reason to doubt his responsibility 
in the case, made provisions for the child until the 
child was adopted by a prominent upstate New York 
family.—Ed.] 


Los Angeles and Hollywood 
While I realize that the name “Holly- 
wood” has a powerful news appeal, I can- 
not understand why so many events oc- 
curring in Los Angeles are referred to in 
print as happening in Hollywood (your 
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article “She Wears "Em”—PATHFINDEj. 

3). The court mentioned is, ,; 
course, in downtown Los Angeles. 7}, 
Hollywood area is, as you probably ki. 
only a small section of a city with a tot.) * 
area of some 400 square miles, having 
been incorporated into the City of |... 
Angeles over a quarter of a century a,, 
While Hollywood’s growth has been p)iec- 
nomenal from every standpoint, the name 
is, nevertheless, frequently misused. |). 
cidentally, I agree with the judge’s view- 
point in the matter of wearing slacks jp 
court (inasmuch as the young lady }),( 
been warned twice), but unfortunately })js; 
ruling was not sustained. 

E. A. McKe. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Praise for “White Plague” 

I am president of the Waterbury A j11i- 
Tuberculosis League and also publisher 
of the Waterbury Republican and Wa: 
bury American ... Your issue of No 
ber 26th contains an article on the w 
plague which is the best I have 
seen... 

William J. Pa; 
Waterbury, Conn. 


More about the German Jewish Proble: 

... It would appear that the most satis- 
factory solution of the Jewish problen 
for the present at least, would be + 
establishment of a Jewish commonwe. |t)) 
in one of Britain’s African possession 
His Majesty’s government proposed s 
time ago. The Jew cannot continue to !i\: 
in countries where daily pogroms are | 
rule; economic conditions forbid 
pathetic nations absorbing refugees: P.)- 
estine can never become Judaized wit! 
grave injustice to the present occupant 
with the possibility of a Mohammed 
uprising which could easily lead to . 
other World war .. 


E. D. Gord: 
Saratoga, Wyo. 

. Christian democratic nations should 
not only condemn brutal Germany bu 
should refuse to have any trade with 
Germany. They should speedily solve 
the most difficult problem of finding a 
homeland for all Jews of Germany ..: . A 
person is not a Christian who would jot 
condemn the rulers of Germany and the 
people who support those rulers.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did a Christian act when 
he commanded Ambassador Wilson to re- 
turn home. He shouldn’t send another 
ambassador in Wilson’s place. 

Dora M. Shan: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


7 * * 


... Your cover photograph of Grynsz- 
pan (PATHFINDER, Nov. 26) is indeed 
something to think about. On this youth- 
ful face is written, not crime or hatred, 
but pathos, sadness and humiliation. We 
are thinking too of the thousands ot 
youths just like this one, who are having 
their very lives smothered out by a speci- 
men who doesn’t have the conscience 0! 
a beast... 

Mrs. N. M. Cregger 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
* * * 

. I may be classed as a fake prophet 
if Hitler’s persecution does not react upon 
his own and the German people’s head. 
sooner or later. 

F. E. Blanchard 
Orleans, Nebr. 
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CO-OPS— 


They Form a Giant Democratic Enterprise 


N ANY business day this week, 

Americans will buy more than 
¢1.000,000 worth of goods in the coop- 
erative way. Milk, eggs, clothing, elec- 
tric heaters, coal, gasoline and oil will 
be sold to them by cooperative enter- 
prises which the buyers themselves 
own and control. What ordinarily 
would be profits for someone else, co- 
operating consumers will take in the 
form of savings on the goods they 
buy. 

Throughout the world, consumers’ 
cooperation is becoming one of the 
powerful movements of modern times. 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace has called it “the dominant 
economic idea of the future.” Already, 
more than 70,000,000 families in some 
1) countries do at least part of their 
buying in the cooperative way. Alt 
Rochdale, England, this week, consum- 
ers are celebrating the anniversary of 
the day when it all began. 

BIG IDEA: During a deep depression 
in England, flannel weavers in the 
town of Rochdale went on strike for 
more pay. When the strike collapsed, 
28 of them decided to help themselves 
in another way. Each scraped togeth- 
er $5 to rent and buy food supplies for 
a ramshackle shop on Toad Lane. On 
December 21, 1844, the store opened. 

Supplies were bought at wholesale 
prices, then sold at usual market 
prices. In other businesses, the mar- 
ket price represented the cost of rent 
and clerk hire, together with a profit 
for the owner. The Toad Lane store 
took almost no profit. Money thus 
saved was passed back to its members 
each year. Savings were distributed 
lo individuals in proportion to the 
value of the goods they bought. 

From the first, the Rochdale store 
association was democratic. Each of 
the original members received a share 
of stock in the store for his $5. Re- 
gardless of race, religion or occupa- 
tion, other consumers were allowed to 
buy shares and become members. The 
low interest paid on each member’s 
stock was the only profit anyone made 
at Toad Lane, 

To make membership easy, the cost 
of shares was kept low. The num-» 
ber for each stockholder was limited. 
No matter how many shares an indi- 
vidual held, he was allowed only one 
vote in meetings where Toad Lane 
business policy was decided. 

In business, the Rochdale associa- 
tion was the exact counterpart of po- 
litical democracy, where each indi- 
vidual may vote only once on elec- 
tion day, regardless of his wealth. The 








Dr. Warbasse Heads an Advising League 


consumer was given control of busi- 
ness, just as individual voters are in 
control of government. 

Democracy was the big and basic 
idea of consumers’ cooperation. At 
Toad Lane, commodities were sold for 
use, and not for profit. Prices came 
down. The idea of business of the 
consumer, by the consumer and for the 
consumér began to spread. 

RULES: The mere union of con- 
sumers in a cooperative association 
does not guarantee them success, but 
most co-ops which fail are those which 
disregard Rochdale principle The 
basic principles are three: (1) unlim- 
ited, low-cost membership; (2) demo- 





Margaret Noyes 
Co-op Gas Sales Run into Millions 





cratic control, with only one vote for 
each member; (3) relatively high re- 
turn of savings to the consumer and 
a relatively low return of profit on 
consumer investments. 

In addition, other supplemental 
rules have been adopted. They are: 
(1) accumulation of reserves to cover 
the losses of lean years, the cost of ex- 
pansion and the expense of educating 
outside consumers in cooperation; 
(2) trading for cash only, to eliminate 
the expense of credit accounts; and 
(3) selling at the market price—both 
to minimize opposition from non-coop- 
erative enterprise and to keep co-ops 
from going bankrupt because of prices 
placed too low. 

During 90-odd years, these rules 
have proved a sound guide for co-ops. 
As a result, a surprising number of 
amateurs have been encouraged to en- 
ter business. Although the management 
of large co-ops is in the hands of hired 
experts, typical co-op organizers them- 
selves are seldom retailers by profes- 
sion. They are more likely to be farm- 
ers, labor union members, college pro- 
fessors or social workers. Dr. James 
P. Warbasse, president of The Cooper- 
ative League, a national organization 
of co-ops which advises consumers 
about how to form and operate co-ops, 
is a retired surgeon of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BALLOON: From its very nature, 
consumers’ cooperation expands as 
easily as a rubber balloon. Accumu- 
lated reserves provide capital for the 
expansion of cooperative enterprise; 
the attractiveness of the co-op ides 
brings new patrons to use expanded 
services. 

In Washington, D. C., for instance, 
a few automobile owners organized 
themselves into a co-op called Kon- 
sum, Inc., two years ago. They bought 
gasoline at wholesale prices, then sold 
it back to themselves from a pump 
leased at an ordinary gas station. At 
the present time, Konsum, Ince., has 
two filling stations of its own, and in- 
tends to have more. Other co-ops 
which began by selling gas and oil now 
operate stores which sell automobile 
accessories, electrical appliances and 
even groceries. 

Today, consumers’ cooperation is 
growing so fast in the United States 
that nobody knows how big the move- 
ment is. It has been estimated, how- 
ever, that in 1933 there were less than 
1,500,000 families represented in buy- 
ing groups. Today, the number_ is 
certainly more than 2,000,000. In 1933, 
American consumers bought $300,000,- 
000 worth of goods from their own 
co-ops. In 1937, the amount of retail 
trade was probably over $600,000,000. 

Co-op services—although many of 
them are exceptional—have grown un- 
til they extend from the cradle to the 
grave. 

A baby may be born in a cooperative 
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hospital at Elk City, Okla. If he goes 
to college, he may live in a co-op dor- 
mitory. When he settles down, he 
may live in a co-op:apartment house 
of which he becomes part owner. Par- 
ticularly if he stays in the midwest, 
he may spend his leisure time in a 
co-op recreation center, his vacations 
in a co-op summer camp. Finally, he 
may have a co-op funeral. 

BUSINESS: Generally, co-op busi- 
ness is based on less unusual services. 
Backbone of the cooperative move- 
ment in the United States is the tradi- 
tionally hardheaded American farm- 
er. Group enterprises cluster thickest 
in the wheat, corn and dairy country 
of the north central states, which con- 
tain 70 per cent of all co-ops. 

Most typical consumers’ co-ops are 
the farm purchasing associations, of 
which there are about 2,500. Their 
members unite to buy and sell fertiliz- 
er, seed, farm tools and machinery, 
baby chicks and fence wire at low 
prices. Nearly half of farm associa- 
tions also buy and sell common store 
goods like clothes and groceries. To- 
tal trade of the farm groups in 1937 
was probably at least two-thirds of 
the total $600,000,000 retail trade of 
co-ops. 

Store associations do the next larg- 
est volume of business. Like the farm 
purchasing groups, they are about 
2,500 in number; their trade, however, 
is conducted in cities as well as in 
purely rural areas. They range from 
special enterprises like bakeries 
through groceries and cafeterias up 
through general department stores. At 
a rough guess, their business for 1937 
might be calculated at around $120,- 
000,000. 

Third and last major group of coop- 
eralive enterprises is the petroleum 
associations. These number more 
than 1,000. Some of them are owned 
and run by city drivers like the mem- 
bers of Konsum, Inc., but most of the 
co-op gas and oil trade is rural. Pe- 
troleum association business in 1937 
was near $100,000,000. 

GROWTH: City consumers, farmers, 
groceries, burial associations, baby 
chicks and shoes—of such things is the 
American cooperative movement com- 
pounded. One more element needs to 
be added before the basic ingredients 
of the co-op mixture are complete. 
This is the element of races. 

It is no coincidence that the north 
central states, which contain most of 
the country’s co-ops, also contain a 
goodly number of the country’s Finns 
and other recent immigrants, “Put two 
Finns together,” it has been said, “and 
you have a cooperative.” 

After several false starts in the 
United States, the cooperative move- 
ment was finally put on its feet by im- 
migrant groups. Boston had a coop- 
erative store association less than a 
year after the Toad Lane shop opened 
at Rochdale. Like most other early 
American co-ops, it did not survive 
the Civil war. After 1865, the Farm 
Grange pushed the formation of buy- 
ing groups; most of them collapsed in 


(Continued on page 16) 
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President: For Posterity 


When he dies, Franklin Roosevelt 
will be the first President to leave to 
his country both his own home and a 
complete record of his public career. 
Preparations for this unique bequest 
were underway last week, after the 
President announced his testamentary 
intentions at the White House. 

After discussing the plan at lunch- 
eon with 18 historians, writers and 
friends, Roosevelt called in reporters 
and explained that upon quitting the 
White House, he would deed over to 
the Federal government all his corre- 
spondence, state papers, pamphlets, 
books and collections of historical 
prints and paintings. This would 
make up the only intact Presidential 
collection in existence, and would 
serve, Roosevelt said, as a sort of 
“source-material collection relating 
to a specific period of our history.” 

The writings date from Roosevelt’s 
entrance into public life in 1910. To 
house the collection, the President sug- 
gested building a library on his Hyde 
Park estate, and said that upon his 
death he would leave the ancestral 
home and its 100 acres of grounds to 
the Federal government. Toward 
construction of the library, he of- 
fered the net income from books and 
articles he had written as President, 
thus, he said, clearing up the mystery 
of the “worthy public purpose” to 
which he had promised to donate the 
money. With unreserved enthusiasm, 
the historians present at the announce- 
ment formed a committee to raise 
funds for the proposed library. 

Disclosure of this plan was the most 
notable event of a relatively quiet 


International 


Chaney & Fox Danced the “Eleanor Glide” 


Presidential week, other items 
which included the following: 

e With Senator James Byrnes. 
Roosevelt discussed re-introduction «{ 
the government reorganization bi 
when Congress convenes (see page 5 
Also in preparation for that event, h 
worked over his budget, which guess 
put at around 8 billion dollars. 

@ Accepting the resignation of L 
mar Hardy as U. S. District Attorn 
for southern New York, Rooseve'!! 
praised his work in convicting thr: 
men and a woman of espionage in t! 
recent spy trial. The President to)! 
the press that American counter-es| 
onage agencies had been coordinat«:| 
and were working smoothly, but added 
that he would ask Congress for mo: 
funds to aid their activities. 

e After newspaper publication 
the fact that Mrs. Roosevelt had b: 
come a director of Roosevelt & Sai 
gent, insurance firm in which her s 
James was formerly a partner, th: 
White House explained that she wou}! 
take no active part in the business, bu' 
would merely keep an eye on he: 
son’s interests in the company whil 
he was occupied with his new movi 
job in Hollywood. 

@ On the advice of Administrato: 
Stewart McDonald, Roosevelt jumped 
the limit on Federal residential mor! 
gages through the Federal Housing Au- 
thority from two to three billion dol- 
lars. He explained that, in the best 
housing year since 1929, the FHA wa 
rapidly reaching the lower limit. 

® Most distinguished White Hou: 
visitors of the week were Captain A) 
thony Eden, former British foreign 
minister, and his wife, in the U. S 
for a short visit (see page 10). 

® Highlight of the President’s an- 
nual dinner to his Cabinet was a per- 
formance by professional ballroom 
artists, Mayris Chaney and Edward 
Fox, of the “Eleanor Glide,” a new 
dance inspired by Mrs. Roosevelt. Per- 
formed to fox trot tempo, the danc: 
was described as including the basi: 
steps of such old-fashioned favorites 
as the polka, mazurka and barn dance. 


Court: Negro’s Victory 


Outstanding among the decisions 
handed down by the U. S. Supreme 
Court last week was one that marked 
a victory for Negroes—specifically fo: 
one Negro in Missouri. 

The decision had to do with the cas« 
of Lloyd L. Gaines, 25-year-old Negro 
of St. Louis. Three years ago he was 
refused admission to the University of 
Missouri law school because of his 
race. Since no Missouri Negro school 
had facilities for teaching law, the 
state offered to pay his tuition at an 
institution in a neighboring state 
where there was no racial discrimi- 
nation. But Gaines, insisting that he 
had been denied rights guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, appeal- 
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ed to the state Supreme Court, which 
ruled against him on the ground that 
it was “contrary to the Constitution, 
laws and public policy of the state to 
.dmit a Negro as a student in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri.” Thus rebuffed, 
Gaines went to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

"In its 6-2 decision last week (Butler 
nd McReynolds dissenting), the Cqurt 
found that Gaines had been denied 
“equal protection” of the laws and 
that Missouri’s offer to pay his tuition 
‘) another state “does not remove the 
liscrimination.” That discrimination, 
said the Court, “is a denial of the 
equality of legal right to the enjoy- 
ment of privilege which the state has 
set up.” It ruled in effect that either 
Gaines be admitted to the University 
of Missouri’s law school or that Mis- 
uri create a Negro law school which 
could attend. 

Pew ore 


Congress: Prelude 


With the first act of the 76th Con- 
ress still three weeks off, the nation 
-as listening last week to an oratori- 
| overture conducted chiefly by half 
dozen leading legislators. From their 
peeches, statements and interviews 
me the first hints of the major prob- 
lems the Congress was likely to tackle 
1 its opening weeks. 

e Relief gained a high place on the 
Congressional agenda because the 
Works Progress Administration must 
have fresh funds to carry on after 
February. Clearly forecasting a strug- 
cle over changes in the Federal relief 
set-up was a speech delivered in New 
York City by Senator James Byrnes, 
fable, influential Democrat from 
South Carolina. Complaining that the 
South had not had its just share of 
Federal funds, Byrnes served notice 
that he would seek to restore Congres- 
sional authority over relief spending— 
now controlled by the President—and 
ban by statute the use of relief funds 
for political purposes. 

Conservatives rejoiced over what 
they called the “revolt” of Byrnes, who 
in the past has been a valuable contact 

in in Congress for the White House. 
But the southerner made it plain that 
he opposed plans of other Democrats 

{1 Republicans to return relief ad- 

nistration to the states. In the loom- 
ing battle between this scheme and 
his own, Byrnes found an ally in WPA 
\dministrator Harry Hopkins, who 
iid he favored the politics-in-relief 
ban and other unspecified changes. A 

rd attack on relief, on the plea of 
economy, was signaled by Senator 
Harry Byrd, Virginia Democrat, who 
named a “purge” of WPA rolls as one 
part of his plan to end “fiscal insanity.” 

® Socialsecurity amendments seem- 
ed to be the chief preoccupation of Re- 
publicans, many of whom were elect- 
ed in November with the aid of pen- 
‘ion organizations. Senator Henry C. 
lodge of Massachusetts said he would 
seek to fatten present old-age pay- 
nents by stepping up Federal contri- 
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Byrnes Would Have CongressControl Relief 


butions from $15 to $40 a month. His 
House colleague, Rep. Allen Treadway, 
ranking Republican of the Ways and 
Means Committee. added plans to sub- 
stitute a pay-as-you-go security law 
for the present reserve system and to 
bring agricultural and domestic work- 
ers under the act. Although Demo- 
crats were believed to be shaping their 
own amendments to forestall Repub- 
lican schemes, Senator Alben Barkley, 
majority leader, went on_ record 
against any drastic revisions. 

© Defense promised to be the most 
non-controversial topic of early Con- 
gressional discussion. Senators and 
representatives of all stamps were ap- 
parently in accord on the need for 
increased armament expenditures, dis- 


agreeing chiefly as to methods. Thus 
while veteran Senator Carter Glass 
wanted more money for the Navy, 


Byrnes, active in this as well as other 
discussions, plumped for increased 
Army appropriations. In the House, 
less unanimity appeared likely. Chief 
stumbling block to defense action 
there was the determination of Indi- 
ana’s Rep. Louis Ludlow to re-intro- 
duce his bill calling for a national 
referendum before declaration of war 
and a new measure forbidding export 
of arms to any non-American nation 
in time of either war or peace. Wheth- 
er Ludlow and his many supporters 
could make acceptance of such ideas a 
condition of increased defense spend- 
ing remained an open question. 

@ Reorganization, on which the Ad- 
ministration suffered one of its worst 
defeats at the last session, was due to 
reappear. This bill also was a con- 
cern of Senator Byrnes, who, together 
with Rep. John J. Cochran, Missouri 
Democrat, disclosed plans to present 
four separate measures dealing with 
reorganization. Their strategy, they 
admitted freely, was to scatter the bi- 
partisan opposition which scuttled an 
omnibus reorganization bill in the last 
Congress, Speaking for Republicans, 
Rep. Jesse Wolcott of Michigan warn- 
ed that his party would “oppose voting 
any further control to Mr. Roosevelt.” 

® Politics, without which no Con- 


gress is complete, gave indications of 
centering around the possibility of a 
third term for the President. Senator 
Rush Holt, anti-Administration West 
Virginia Democrat, said he would pre- 
sent a resolution condemning a third 
term, similar to the one passed by the 
Senate in 1928 before President Cool- 
idge’s “I do not choose to run” pro- 
nouncement. Going even further, Dem- 
ocratic Senator Edward Burke of 
Montana, also a New Deal foe, an- 
nounced that he intended to in- 
troduce a Constitutional amendment 
limiting any President to a single six- 
year term. 


—-- 


End of Means 


“A pathological liar... fantastic ca- 
reer... incredible escapades . . . the 
wiliest confidence man of his time.” 

With phrases such as these, news- 
paper obituary writers last week de- 
scribed the life and character of a 
59-year-old Federal convict who had 
just died in the prison ward of the U.S. 
Medical Center at Springfield, Mo. Vic- 
tim of a heart attack following removy- 
al of his gall bladder, the convict was 
Gaston B. Means. 

Off and on for more than 20 years, 
Means’ dime-novel tales and adven- 
tures had made big news. Son of a 
North Carolina plantation owner, and 
an honor student at the University of 
North Carolina, his bizarre doings 
were allegedly caused by an accident 
in 1912 when he fell out of a Pullman 
berth on his head. Whether or not 
that was responsible, he was subse- 
quently involved in such things as 
these: 

@ Before the United States entered 
the war, according to his own testi- 
mony, he was a German spy, earning 
$1,000 a week. Once he said he re- 
ceived $1,000,000 behind a churchyard 
tombstone from another spy. 

@ In 1917, he was accused of mur- 
dering Mrs. Maude King, a rich Chi- 
cago widow, who was found shot to 
death after participating in target 
practice with Means. Means testified 
that she had accidentally shot herself 
in the back of the head, and he was ac- 
quitted. Later, he was found guilty 
of forging a “second will” of Mrs. 
King’s husband. 

@ During the Senate investigation 
of the Teapot Dome oil scandals, he 
told picturesque stories about han- 
dling huge bribes, but afterward called 
his testimony a “tissue of lies.” Be- 
tween 1924 and 1928 he was in prison, 
after being convicted of various illegal 
operations as a Department of Justice 
investigator in President Harding’s 
administration, 


Means’ last major exploit occurred 
in 1932 when he swindled $104,000 
out of Mrs. Evelyn Walsh McLean of 
Washington, D. C., with an unkept 
promise to return the kidnapped Lind- 
bergh baby alive. His death last week 
cut short the 15-year sentence im- 
posed for the crime. In addition, it 
left a mystery of what Means had done 
with the money. To the end, he 
refused to tell. 
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Lima: Stage Set 


In a night club in Lima, Peru, last 
week, the Peruvian Foreign Minister’s 
pretty wife taught an ex-governor of 
Kansas to do the Lambeth Walk. Next 
morning, scrubbed, shaven, and look- 
ing as fresh as if he had not been up 
half the night before, Alfred M. Lan- 
don appeared in the small round red- 
carpeted Peruvian House of Repre- 
sentatives for the first meeting of the 
extremely important committee to 
which he had been named chief U. S. 
delegate—the Pan American Commit- 
tee for the Organization of Peace. Fun 
and preliminaries over, the Eighth In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States was buckling down to business. 

Watched by the world as potentially 
the most important event in Pan Amer- 
ican history, the Lima parley was 
dominated by two men. One was the 
tall, grave U. S. Secretary of State, 
quiet Cordell Hull. The other was the 
big, broad-shouldered Argentine For- 
eign Minister, brilliant Dr. Jose Maria 
Cantilo. As surely as if they had been 
marked on a map, Hull and Cantilo 
stood up on Lima’s horizon as the 
North and South Poles, respectively, 
of the Pan American congress. 

SOUTH POLE: To U. S. hopes for 
“continental solidarity,” Argentine 
ambitions are the chief obstacle. Span- 
ish by race, French by culture and 
with Britain as her best customer, 
Argentina is tied far more closely to 
Europe than to North America. As- 
piring to leadership in Latin America, 
Argentina sees little to gain and a greai 
deal to lose in U, S.-sponsored Pan 
Americanism. 

This stand Dr. Cantilo politely made 
clear in a keynote speech. While non- 
Spanish speaking delegates listened 
through earphones to running transla- 
tions of Cantilo’s speech, the Argentine 
diplomat made these points: 


1) Latin America is distinct from 
Anglo-America in “historic evolution 
... culture, and our respective con- 
cepts of Christianity.” 

2) “On the other hand we have in 
common with the United States” the 
fact that U. S. democratic ideals in- 
spired Latin American revolution. 

3) American solidarity is “a fact 
... For this we do not need special 
pacts ... All of us are ready to prove 
this solidarity in the face of any dan- 
ger.” 

4) But “we cannot disinterest our- 
selves in what occurs outside of 
America.” 


Essence of Cantilo’s speech was his 


implied declaration that Argentina 
would join no Pan American military 
alliance, nor would she join the Unit- 
ed States in splendid isolation.’ As 
Cantilo sat down, Hull stood up. 
NORTH POLE: No great shakes as 
an orator, Hull made up for lack of 
fire by utter sincerity. Defining the 
alternatives with which mankind was 


International 


Cantilo Saw Little to Gain, Much to Lose 


“tragically confronted” in 1938 as 
“freedom or serfdom ... civilization 
or barbarism,” he went on: 


Let there be no illusion. The al- 
ternatives are real... Their ominous 
shadow falls athwart our own hem- 
isphere ... All of us desire passionate- 
ly to live at peace ... but there must 
be no shadow of doubt anywhere as 
to the determination of the American 
nations not to permit the invasion of 
this hemisphere by armed forces. . 
or ... fallacious theories of class or 
racial superiority. 


Through reduction of tariff walls, 
cultivation of cultural relations and 
staunch respect of each nation’s right 
to rule its internal affairs, Hull saw 
“within the power of the American 
nations” the chance to show the world 
that “peace, based on justice, law and 
cooperative effort, is feasible.” To any 
nation wishing to join the program, 
the U. S. Secretary of State extended 
“a sincere standing invitation.” 

Cordell Hull has made many speech- 
es, but he has never achieved a greater 
personal triumph than at Lima. Dele- 
gates cheered riotously. As Hull reach- 
ed his seat, Cantilo met him with a 
handshake that was almost a hug. Not 
until the American had stood twice to 
nod his thanks did the clapping quiet. 
Then, its stage set, the Pan American 
parley tackled by committees its 94 
resolutions, which included a Brazil- 
ian proposal (aimed at Brazil’s 600,000 
Germans) to deny immigrants the right 
to agitate as a national minority; a 
Cuban declaration condemning race 
persecution, and four plans for an 
American league of nations. 

As Lima took up these problems, two 
clouds somewhat larger than a man’s 
hand appeared on the bright blue Pan 
American sky: (1) Mexico put through 
a $17,000,000 deal to swap, for Nazi 
machines, petroleum expropriated 
from U. S. and British-owned -com- 
panies, and promised to supply the 
German Navy with oil during 1939; 
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(2) Ecuador’s President-dictator \,,- 
relio Narvez, differing with his le... 
Jature on a minor matter, dissolved |)), 
legislature and proceeded to rule 
military law. 


Europe: Trouble, Tiff 


In their efforts to appease Dictal. 
Hitler and Mussolini, French Pren 
Daladier and British Prime Minis‘. 
Chamberlain sometimes appear to 
plowing on rock. Last week, th. 
was trouble between France and It:!\. 
a tiff between Britain and Germa) 

e Trouble: Three weeks ago, }\:\- 
ian deputies and spectators in the «.:! 
leries of parliament at Rome sent 
a cry for the outright donation | 
Italy of French Savoy, Corsica, 
nisia and Djibouti. 

By last week, Italy’s informal] « 
mands had been toned down. Virgi 
Gayda, mouthpiece of Mussolini «:\() 
editor of Jl Giornale d'Italia, ashe 
only that Italians resident in Tun 
be allowed to keep Italian citizenshi); 
that Italy and Great Britain be allo, 
to take control of the French-direc! «| 
Suez canal; and that Italy be gi 
control of the French-owned railroad 
which runs from Djibouti on the G1)! 
of Aden into Ethiopia. Not at 4|! 
soothed, French Minister Georges B. 
net declared that France would neve: 
give up an inch of territory, and t! 
if Italy attempted to take French t: 
ritories, there would be war. 

@ Vote: Franco-Italian trouble ; 
Premier Daladier’s appeasement polic) 
in a bad light. Socialists and Co 
munists, moreover, were indignant a! 
his recent tax decrees, his abandon- 
ment of the 40-hour week and his use 
of defense laws to cripple last month's 
general strike. But after a 17-hour 
debate, the Chamber of Deputies fina!|; 
gave Daladier a slim vote of confiden« 

© Tiff: At London, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain addressed the Foreign 
Press Association, a group of foreign 
correspondents representing 35 diffe: 
ent countries. When he rose to speak. 
there were only 34; the entire Germ: 
delegation, including the German A 
bassador, had stayed away. 

A week before, a Berlin newspay: 
had called former Prime Ministe: 
Baldwin, now Ear] Baldwin and Vis- 
count Corvedale of Corvedale in tl: 
County of Salop, a “guttersnipe.” Ad 
vance copies of Chamberlain’s speech 
showed that in advocating friendshi) 
between dictatorships and democr:- 
cies, he intended to “deplore the re- 
cent attitude of the German press.” 
and to mention British distaste for “the 
subordination of individual  inde- 
pendence to something called th: 
State.” When he noticed that German 
press chairs were empty, Chamber- 
lain murmured: “How stupid!” and 
then made his speech anyway. 


Memel & Points South 


The northernmost German-populat- 
ed city in the world belongs not |: 
Germany but to Lithuania, It is Meme’. 
lying at the mouth of the river Dang: 
where it flushes the timber of Polan« 
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and Russia and the grain, herring and 
amber of Lithuania into the Baltic Sea 
trade. Memel and its surrounding 
farms form a district of 1,099 square 
miles inhabited by 60,000 Germans 
(chiefly urbanites), 45,000 Lithuanians 
(chiefly peasants), 39,000 of mixed 
hlood, and 7,000 Jews. Last week a 
\Memel election made world news. 

Memel the port was surrendered by 
Germany with the treaty of Versailles, 
On Jan. 15, 1923, a corps of Lithuanian 
freebooters surprised 200 French sol- 
diers in Memel’s barracks and took 
the city. The League of Nations le- 
valized the piracy after a League com- 
mission headed by U. S. citizen Nor- 
man Davis had pointed out that new- 
born Lithuania needed a port. Memel 
became an “autonomous unit” within 
Lithuania—a status nullified when 
Antona Smetona made himself pres- 
ident-dictator of Lithuania in 1926. 
Smetona simply declared a state of 
war in Memel and kept the district 
under martial law for 12 years. 

Meanwhile Memel had been mirror- 
ing in miniature the rise of Nazism in 
the Reich. Memel Nazis acquired a 
“Horse-Doctor Fuehrer,”’ a square- 
jawed veterinarian named Ernst Neu- 
mann. In 1935 elections to the Memel 
diet, at a time when Neumann himself 
was in jail on treason charges, Neu- 
mann’s party won 24 of 29 seats. Be- 
cause of Lithuanian martial law, how- 
ever, party members dared not cam- 
paign openly as Nazis. 

Last week Memel’s election was con- 
ducted on the open issue of reunion to 
the Reich. On Germany’s insistence, 
Lithuania had lifted martial law, but 
the concession was too small and too 
late. Excited Memellanders greeted 
their Fuehrer with cries of “Heil Neu- 
mann! We want to go home to the 
Reich!” Lithuanian students opposed 
to Smetona seized the moment for a 
strike. Memel Jews fled to the interior. 
The Memel electorate, 97 per cent 
strong, went to the polls to record a 
Nazi landslide. 

Asked whether Memel would now 
join Germany, Neumann truthfully re- 
plied: “The decision lies elsewhere.” 
Asked the same question in the British 
House of Commons, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain declared that Britain and 
France had asked Berlin to “respect” 


the legal status of Memel. Although 
no one dreamed that Britain and 


France would do anything to enforce 
such “respect,” and although the Brit- 
ish themselves described their diplo- 
matie step as purely “routine,” the 
Berlin Boersen Zeitung promptly came 
out with an editorial suggesting that 
Memel was none of Britain’s business. 

Yugoslavia also had an election in 
which Nazism was an issue. Premier 
Milan Stoyadinovitch, whose followers 
wear blue shirts and address him as 
Vodja (Slavic equivalent of Fuehrer), 
is no Nazi, but he knows where his 
bread is buttered. First Balkan states- 
man to recognize that the Nazis were 
the coming men in eastern Europe, he 
has for some time favored bringing his 








OTHER LANDS 


country quietly into the German orbit. 
The Munich pact persuaded many 
Yugoslavs of his sagacity. Last week 
Stoyadinovitch won a 58 per cent 
popular endorsement at the polls—a 
majority which automatically entitles 
his party to three-fifths of the seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 


China: “Realities” 


There are certain “realities in the 
Far East” and the Occidental world 
must learn to recognize them. 

Such was the burden last week of 
Japan’s attitude in respect to her Chi- 
nese conquests. The attitude was made 
clear a fortnight ago when Foreign 
Minister Hachiro Arita had separate 
interviews with the American and 
British envoys in Tokyo. So long as 
the “realities” were understood, he 
said, there need not be any collision 
between Japan and foreign powers 
over commercial interests in China. 
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Ambassador Johnson Was Ordered Home 


What the “realities” were, the Japa- 
nese press revealed in reporting 
Arita’s talks with the envoys: in a 
broad sense, the “realities” meant that 
Japan was determined to have a “new 
deal” in Asia, with herself in the domi- 
nant position. In Tokyo newspapers, 
Arita was quoted as saying “it may be 
necessary to revise the principles of 
equal opportunity and the open door 
in China.” It was reported, moreover, 
that Arita discussed the possibility of 
abolishing foreign concessions and 
international settlements, such as the 
one in Shanghai. The Japanese atti- 
tude was further clarified in a hint 
that denunciation of the “obsolete” 
Nine Power Treaty—which preserves 
the open door policy for foreign trade 
—would be left to the new Chinese 
governments set up under Japanese 
control. 

Thus faced with Japan’s apparent 
determination to dictate terms as to 
how Occidental powers may conduct 
commercial activities in China, Great 
Britain and the United States made 





two significant moves last week, Brit- 
ain, warning Tokyo of the “incalcula- 
ble” consequences of trying to exclude 
other nations from China, let it be 
known that official London was con- 
sidering giving export credits to China 
and effecting economic reprisals 
against Japan. In the United States, 
President Roosevelt and State Depart- 
ment officials ordered Ambassador 
Nelson T. Johnson home from China 
for a complete report. A leading au- 
thority on Far Eastern affairs, John- 
son left immediately for Washington 
where his word was expected to play 
a large part in shaping America’s fu- 
ture course of action in the Orient. 

Meanwhile, the war in China raged 
on, With the Japanese extending their 
control a few miles northward and 
southwestward from Canton, Blood- 
iest event of the week was reported 
to have taken place in Shansi province, 
North China, where Chinese guerrillas 
said they had slaughtered 6,000 Japa- 
nese soldiers. 
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Spain: Last Stand? 


Last week, as reports indicated that 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco was 
putting the finishing touches on plans 
for the biggest Rebel offensive to date, 
Loyalist Spain let all Europe know 
that the defense was ready and 
waiting. 

Franco’s movements led observers 
to guess that he was preparing to stake 
everything on the new thrust in an 
effort to deliver a knockout blow to 
the Loyalists and end the war this 
winter. To this end, after clearing 
out the Loyalist Ebro and Segre river 
salients late last month, he had re- 
organized his entire army. The moves 
included calling up new recruits, 
gathering all available troops from 
other fronts, and rushing material for 
another drive in eastern Spain, a drive 
involving 200,000 Rebels. 

In Loyalist circles at Barcelona, the 
consensus was that Franco had has- 
tened his plans for a knockout blow in 
order to seek a major victory before 
the scheduled meeting of Premier 
Benito Mussolini and Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain in Rome on 
January 11. Such a victory, if it came 
just prior to that meeting, would make 
it possible for Mussolini and Chamber- 
lain to treat the Spanish war as vir- 
tually over. 

Expecting Franco’s big push to begin 
at any moment, Loyalist Spain was 
tense. “Everyone on guard,” warned 
Barcelona newspapers. At the same 
time, however, the press quoted the 
Loyalist high command as saying that 
“adequate preparations” had been 
made, and all Catalonia’s able-bodied 
males were ordered to the front for 
a last stand. While there was no 
definite indication as to whether the 
Franco drive would be against Barce- 
lona or Valencia, Loyalists were said 
to have 300,000 men standing in the 
path of the Rebels, whichever way 
they went. 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Temperature, Fertility 


Even in cold weather, human beings 
are as hot inside as a very hot day. 
Man’s so-called normal temperature 
is 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit. Actually, 
it varies through the day and through 
the month. 

Last week, Drs, T. T. Zuck and T. W. 
Todd of Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland, O., believed that in the 
vagaries of temperature they had 
found a simple way to answer an old 
biological riddle: “When is a woman 

_fertile?” The monthly period during 

which a woman may conceive a child 
has been set by some scientists at a 
very few hours; a popular notion is 
that it lasts 13 days. But even sci- 
entists have had no very good way of 
detecting fertility. 

Aided by nearly 200 married couples, 
Drs. Zuck and Todd began studying 
temperatures. Pondering the fact that 
temperature in women rises and falls 
over regular periods of about a month, 
they discovered still more important 
facts. In 50 cases where conception 
actually resulted, they found that im- 
pregnation happened near the time 
when temperature had reached its low- 
est point. Without exception, concep- 
tion occurred in the three days before 
the low point was reached, or in the 
single day after the low point. 

Apparently reliable, the Zuck-Todd 
method was not so spectacular as an- 
other. Last year, Dr. C. G, Hartman 
of Baltimore reported that fertility 
could be detected in women by record- 
ing the resistance to electricity in their 
pelvic organs. Through an electric 
apparatus, this resistance could be 
amplified and made to ring a bell in 
San Francisco the moment that the 
period of fertility was reached by a 
woman in New York. All that the 
Zuck-Todd method required, however, 
was a clinica] thermometer, stuck 
under the tongue each morning before 
rising, to determine over a period of 
some months when the lowest tem- 
perature was likely to occur. 


ee . 
Frozen Time” 
In the century since their first de- 


velopment by the Frenchmen Da- 
guerre and de Niepee, photographs 
have been of inestimable value to man, 
At first cumbrous and slow, the process 
of photography has been developed 
until now cameras see infinitely better 
than humans. X-ray would be useless 
to the diagnostician if it were not pos- 
sible to make photographs by means 
of it; even the most powerful telescope 
can transmit more impressions to a 
photographic plate than to the eye. 
Last week, after a remarkable dem- 
onstration in New York, the public 
had been given full details of a new 
photographic process which has been 
in the making for three years. The in- 
vention of Dr. Harold Edgerton of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Cambridge, it is called stroboscopic 
photography. Its chief virtue lies in 
the fact that it makes possible the tak- 
ing of 600 pictures in a single second. 
Ordinarily, the light which illumi- 
nates objects for photography is from 
the sun or from a lamp. Since the 
light is constant, different pictures 
must be taken by opening and closing 
the shutter of the camera—like blink- 
ing the lid of the human eye. 
Stroboscopic photography leaves the 
camera shutter open, and breaks up 
the light instead. The stroboscope it- 
self is a gas-filled tube; by means of an 
electronic device, it can be made to 
give off an intense light lasting only 


A. G. Spalding & Bros, 


Jones Was Sliced into Frozen Time 


1/100,000th of a second, but flashing 
36,000 times a minute. Each time the 
tube lights, a new impression is left 
on a photographic plate. This makes 
it possible, according to Dr. Edgerton, 
for “time itself to be chopped up into 
small bits and frozen so that it suits 
our needs.” 

Industrialists are expected to use 
the stroboscopic camera for study of 
fast-moving machinery in action. In 
New York two weeks ago, however, a 
demonstration of Dr. Edgerton’s de- 
vice was given by A.-G. Spalding & 
Bros., manufacturers of sports equip- 
ment, who are interested in the flight 
of such things as tennis balls and golf 
balls. For the Spalding demonstra- 
tion, a golf professional hit a golf ball 
in front of a stroboscopic camera. 

So that spectators could immediate- 
ly appreciate what the resulting pic- 
ture would be like, Spalding’s showed 
a stroboscopic picture of Robert T. 
Jones, Jr., one-time holder of all four 
of the world’s major golf titles, snap- 


Pathfinde, 


ped in action. The photograph (se: 
cut) showed several score slices o{ 
frozen time, with golfer Jones stan: 
ing in the middle of what seemed to }). 
dozens of golf clubs. Golfer Jones 
hands, less reflective to light than th 
club, disappeared on the downswing 
when they were traveling about 11) 
miles an hour. But the crucial actio 
—that of the clubhead and ball, mo, 
ing at 120 miles an hour after impact-— 


was Clear. ’ 
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Fish, Brain, Breakdown 


Next to men and the anthropoi 
apes, Director George M. Breder, J: 
of the New York City Aquarium i 
ported last week, the brainiest cre: 
tures in the world are fish of th 
family Mormyridae. 

Man’s brain is about 1/50th of hi: 
weight. He is closely followed in this 
respect by the chimpanzee, the oran: 
utan and the gibbon. Next comes th 
Mormyrid. For its size, it has mor 
brain than a whale. Its brain, D: 
Breder calculated, ranges from 1/52n, 
to 1/82nd of its weight. 

Normally, the Mormyrids swim i 
the Nile river of Egypt. Because 0! 
its drooping snout, ancient Egyptian: 
called one member of the family th: 
“elephant fish,’ and made it sacred 
Not elephant fish, the only Mormyrid 
in America last week were three sma!! 
ones newly arrived at the New York 
Aquarium, swimming in a private tan! 
under the studious eye of Dr. Brede: 

Smaller than most kinds, the Ney 
York Mormyrids were silvery gra) 
and only two to two and a half inche: 
long. Because of their remarkabl 
brains, they had bulging foreheads. 

As far as Dr. Breder could dete: 
mine, the Mormyrids were not par 
ticularly intelligent; their relative], 
colossa] brains were simply part of 
their hearing mechanisms. For thei: 
excessive nervous development, Dr. 
Breder hinted, they had to pay a 
penalty. They were fidgety; the, 
breathed much more rapidly than mos' 
fish, and their fins flicked in irregula: 
spasms. To a New York reporter who 
visited them, they seemed to display 
symptoms “comparable to those of « 
man on the verge of a nervous break 


down.” 
Caen amine 


Briefs 


g At the urgent request of health 
authorities, [llinoisians last week were 
avoiding game animals, and giving 
them up as an article of diet. Rabbit 
fever, common to rabbits, deer, foxes, 
quail and squirrels, had infected 243 
humans in the state and killed 10. 


@ In Utah, doctors announced com- 
pletion of a plan for state-wide health 
insurance, to be in charge of the Utah 
State Medical Society. Open to all 
classes of subscribers, it was the first 
of its kind to be adopted by a state 
society. In the District of Columbia, 
doctors of the District Medical Society 
announced that another insurance 
plan, restricted to low-income groups, 
would be voted on by the Society be- 
fore Christmas Eve. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Bible Festival 


\t three o’clock of a chill Sunday 
orning in Philadelphia last week, a 
»lack-robed minister mounted the pul- 
of the Baptist Temple and began 
read from a big, yellowed Bible: 


The book of the generation of Jesus 
rist, the son of David, the son of 
raham oe. 


Nineteen hours later, just after 10 
‘clock at night, the preacher intoned 
last lines: 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with you all. Amen. 


thus began and ended an unbroken 
reading of the entire New Testament 
f the King James version of the Holy 
Bible. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 54-year- 
d pastor of the Temple and presi- 
it of the World’s Christian Endeay- 
Union, had started and finished 
19-hour “marathon.” In carrying 
t out, he was spelled by 72 parishion- 
ers who took turns reading in 15- 
inute shifts. One of the longest re- 
ligious services ever staged, it was con- 
ducted without interruption. Printed 
in 1613, the Bible used in the service 
is one of the oldest in existence (see 
ver cut).f 
No mere stunt, Dr. Poling’s Phila- 
delphia “marathon” was the most 
riking of the observances held last 
ek in connection with “Universal 
Bible Sunday,” an event marked in 
‘).000 American churches represent- 
g 35 denominations. Sponsor of the 
ent was the American Bible Society, 
ose officers celebrated the fact that 
\ditional translations this year had 
ide it possible, for the first time, to 
ead the King James version in more 
in 1,000 languages and dialects. The 
Bible, they said, had at last become 
he Book of a thousand tongues.” 
Largely through the efforts of the 
erican Bible Society and similar 
vanizations, the Holy Bible for many 
ars has outsold any other book in 
y tongue. The exact number dis- 
buted in the last century is impossi- 
e to estimate, but runs into the hun- 
eds of millions. The American So- 
ety alone issues more than two mil- 
m copies yearly. Its achievement in 
\ranslating the “best best-seller” into 
1.008 tongues drew praise from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
{ somber note in the _ celebra- 
lion of “Universal Bible Sunday” was 
truck during a broadcast from Wash- 
igton, D. C. Dr. Frank R. McNincbh, 
hairman of the Federal Communica- 
ons Commission, saw in the rise of 
‘otalitarianism abroad “an organized 
ttack on the Bible” and warned that 
lictators “will not be satisfied with 


Shown in the cover cut are Dr. Poling and 
eanor Barcalow, a member of the choir at the 
Baptist Temple in Philadelphia. They are shown 
th the 1613 Bible. The picture was taken just 
efore Dr. Poling began the 19-hour service. 





less than the destruction of all reli- 
gion.” Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
C. Roper declared that although “the 
Bible is still the ‘best-seller,’ earnest 
reading and application of its precepts 
are not keeping pace with the volume 
purchases of the book.” Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, emeritus professor of 
English at Yale University, wound 
up the radio program with reflections 
on what Holy Writ might have done 
for dictators: 

“If all the men who have thrust us 
into our present situation had read 
their Bibles regularly and learned 
well the lessons of the great book, we 
would all be infinitely happier.” 


Coughlin , 


Rebuke 


In the course of his campaign against 
“the atheistic Jews and gentiles” who 
allegedly promote Communism, the 





International 


Mundelein’s Words Were Significant 


Rey. Charles E. Coughlin has been 
corrected and condemned from many 
sides—especially because his talks 
have seemed to many to be directed 
primarily against Jews, whether Com- 
munists or not. Last week the Michi- 
gan “radio priest” again stood rebuked, 
this time by two outstanding members 
of his own Roman Catholic Church. 
After Father Coughlin’s latest ex- 
hortation to “Jews and gentiles to 
stand shoulder to shoulder against 
Communism,” Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 
went on the air to read a formal] state- 


ment authorized by his superior, 
George Cardinal Mundelein, arch- 
bishop of Chicago: 

As an American citizen, Father 


Coughlin has the right to express his 
personal views on current events, but 
he is not authorized to speak for the 
Catholic Church, nor does he repre- 
sent the doctrine or the sentiments of 
the church. 


Though it was not the first time the 
priest had been rebuked in high 
church quarters, many saw special 
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WHEN YOU CATCH COLD 


Congestion resulte and the 
7 glands in your throat 
and windpipe cease to work 
properly. 
The secretions of these 
glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm. 
3 This sticky phlegm irritates 
your throat and you cough. 


How PERTUSSIN Relieves Coughs— 


Pertussin stimulates the glands in your throat and 
windpipe to pour out their natural moisture. 


Then that sticky, irritating phlegm is loosened, and 
2 easily “‘raised” and expelled. 


3 Your throat is soothed and your cough relieved quickly 
and safely by the Pertussin *‘Moist-Throat’’ Method. 


QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 


10 


Significance in the Cardinal’s reproof 
because he had recently returned from 
audiences with the Pope in Rome. In 
a reply, Father Coughlin admitted he 
did not “speak for the church,” but ob- 
served that neither did anyone else 
except the Pope himself, 

In his radio talk preceding the Cardi- 
nal’s statement, Father Coughlin had 
invited another rebuke from a dis- 
tinguished Catholic layman when he 
told his radio audience to tune in on 
the speech of Frank J. Hogan, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 
Hogan was speaking under the aus- 
pices of four Jewish organizations, and 
the priest labeled him “the engd@ed 
spokesman for the National Jewish 
Council,” implying that Hogan was 
being paid to speak, 

This characterization Hogan flatly 
contradicted, saying that the views he 
expressed were his own—“not the sort 
of thing a man can be paid to say.” 
In his speech, without mentioning 
Coughlin’s name, Hogan declared: 

“We Catholics cannot permit men of 
ill will to preach in America bigotry 
and anti-Semitism without raising our 
voices in protest.” 


Council’s Answer 


Thirty years old, the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica is the medium through which 23 
Protestant denominations, represent- 
ing a total of 24,000,000 members, pro- 
mote an inter-denominational “spirit of 
cooperation, fellowship and service.” 

Every two years the Council meets 
to weigh policies and programs, which 
are usually of a progressive nature. 
Last week, after 350 lay and clerical 
delegates had attended the Council’s 
biennial sessions at Buffalo, N. Y., the 
Council was in the position of having 
had to defend itself against charges 
of radicalism. 

The charges had been made in Wash- 
ington before the Dies Committee In- 
vestigating Un-American Activities. 
The man who had made them was 
Prof, Theodore Graebner of the Lu- 
theran Concordia Theological Semi- 
nary in St. Louis, Mo. Unaffiliated 
with the Council, Graebner accused it 
of “meddling incessantly in political 
affairs” and of “invariably sponsoring 
the ideas of radical groups.” 

Reaching Buffalo just as the biennial 
sessions were drawing to a close, news 
of Graebner’s charges quickly brought 
forth an answer. In an action unani- 
mously approved by delegates, the 
Council sent a sharp reply to the Dies 
committee, asserting that Graebner’s 
charges were “false” and that the 
Council “carefully refrained from any 
form of partisan political action.” 

Prior to the answer to Graebner, 
the Council’s most important actions 
at Buffalo had to do with passing such 
resolutions as these: (1) expressing 
“horror and shame” at anti-Semitism 
in Germany; (2) urging President 
Roosevelt to call a world economic 
conference; (3) protesting against con- 
tinued bombing of civilians in China 
and Spain. 


Path finde, 


BUSINESS, FARM 


N. A. M. Shift 


Last month, voting America swung 
toward conservatism for the first time 
in a decade. Last week, conversely, 
traditionally conservative American 
business stood nearer economic and 
political liberalism than ever before 
jn its history. 

Proof of this interesting phenome- 
non was a “Program for American 
Progress,” adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote by the National Association of 
Manufacturers at its 43rd annual con- 
vention in New York City. Repre- 
senting 5,000 members who run busi- 
nesses worth 100 billion and who em- 
ploy 10 million workers, the N. A. M. 
is the biggest and most important em- 
ployers’ organization in the nation. 
Long a vigorous critic of the New 
Deal, the Association at its 1938 Con- 


International 


Hook Advocated Progressive Principles 


gress of Industry shifted noticeably to 
more liberal ground with this pro- 
nouncement;: 

America’s progress depends upon a 
united effort of industry, commerce, 
agriculture and labor in cooperation 
with government. All of these groups 
have made mistakes, and we in indus- 
try admit our share. All have learned 
that there is a true harmony of inter- 
est between them, and there is a grow- 
ing demand for intelligent teamwork. 
If these groups work together for 
future progress, more jobs and better 
living can be provided for 30 million 
American families. 


Then the program went ahead to en- 
dorse specifically the principle of col- 
lective bargaining with labor, a cer- 
tain amount of government regulation 
of business, and recognition of indus- 
try’s responsibility to society. Though 
many of the old familiar demands for 
revision of New Deal laws were in- 
cluded, they were couched in soberer 
and more constructive tones than in 


former, years. 


Completely in keeping with this 
spirit of cooperation and modified 
criticism were nearly all the man 
speeches delivered before the 2,()()\ 
delegates to the congress. Indicating 
the motives behind the shift, Charles 
R. Hook of the American Rolling \\i! 
Company, retiring president of the \ 
A. M., interpreted the last election | 
mean that “once again the Ameri 
people are willing to give free enter- 
prise a chance to prove its case.” || 
was up to those businessmen who lbe- 
lieved in free enterprise, he said, to 
justify confidence placed in them }, 
following progressive principles. 

Other speakers likewise rejoiced iy 
the last election, while warning that 
it should not be considered an oppor- 
tunity to return to the “good old days.” 
Raymond Moley, member of the orig- 
inal Roosevelt “brain trust” but now 





Elderman in the ‘Washington P 
A Cartoonist Saw It This Way 


a New Deal critic, predicted “relief for 
business from some of the more op- 
pressive forms of regulation” but saw 
no “reaction which will sweep awa) 
the earlier and sounder reforms of th: 
New Deal.” 


None of these, however, was tlie 
N. A. M.’s star performer. That hono: 
fell to tall, suave Anthony Eden, fo: 
mer foreign secretary of Great Britain, 
who crossed the gale-swept Atlantic to 
address 4,100 dinner guests of the As 
sociation at the biggest banquet in 
Manhattan in many years. Impecca- 
ble in evening dress although he hai 
landed from a special cutter only a 
few minutes before, Eden offered as 
“the average Englishman’s viewpoin! 
upon world problems” the statement 
that “we are destined, in our land and 
our generation, to live in a period of 
emergency of which none can see the 
end.” Though he denied that his coun- 
try was “seeking to lure others to pull 
our chestnuts from the fire,” he declar- 
ed that if the still free countries would 
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stand together in militant defense, de- 
mocracy could yet be saved. 

Eden’s speech, ending the Congress, 
had been preceded by the election of 
62-year-old Howard Coonley of the 
Walworth Company, makers of heavy 
plumbing supplies, as the N. A. M.’s 
next president. As the Englishman 
left for Washington, the manufactur- 
scattered to their homes in 48 
tates to judge reactions to their most 
significant meeting in many years. 
One of the more jovial comments came 
from the pen of Gene Elderman, car- 
ioonist of the Washington Post, who 
saw the N. A. M. as a friendly mas- 
odon caressing a startled Roosevelt 
(see cut). 


ers 
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Quota Vote 


“Do you favor marketing quotas on 
the 1939 crop?” 

lrudging into thousands of tem- 
porary polling places in 19 southern 

d western states last fortnight, 2% 

illion growers of cotton, rice and 
lue-cured tobacco scratched “yes” or 

10” after that pithy question. Their 
collective answer was to play a large 
part in America’s agricultural policy 
or the coming year. 

Marketing quotas are the Agricultur- 
(1 Adjustment Administration’s last 
line of defense against price-depress- 

« crop surpluses. Under the Farm 
\ct, when acreage restriction fails to 
keep supplies within certain limits, 
he AAA may propose that only a defi- 
nite portion of a crop shall be market- 
ed. This proposal is submitted to a 
ote of all producers of the crop, and 

ust get a two-thirds majority to be- 
come effective. If the quota is ap- 
proved, heavy taxes are laid against 

ny farmer whose sales of a crop are 
bove his individual quota. 

According to results announced in 
\Vashington last week by Agriculture 
Secretary Henry Wallace, 1939 quotas 
were approved on the most important 
of the three crops under consideration 

cotton—but, for the first time under 
\AA, were voted down by rice and to- 
baceo raisers. In 19 cotton states, 82% 
per cent of the voting farmers decided 
to limit their sales next year to cotton 
rown on 27% million acres and to 
impose a tax of three cents a pound 
on all cotton sold in excess of that 
mount, the tax to be applied against 
he non-conforming farmer. 

In six states producing flue-cured 
obaeco, however, the AAA could mus- 
ler only 57 per cent of the farmers in 
support of the quota—far short of the 
necessary two-thirds. Rice growers 
n four states, acting on a quota pro- 
posal for the first time, rejected it 
«mphatically. 

Although Wallace praised the cotton 
vote and minimized the importance of 
the others, it was generally agreed that 
the AAA’s first quota setbacks would 
give new impetus to the drive to re- 
Shape the Farm Act in the next Con- 
gress. Particularly disheartening to 
the AAA was the loss of tobacco quo- 
tas, which have been in effect for five 
years and have long been proudly 
called a model of farm regulation. 











NAMES 


Following investigation of a smug- 
gling ring in New York City, GEORGE 
BURNS, member of the famous radio 
and screen comedy team of Burns and 
Allen, pleaded guilty last week to two 
Federal indictments accusing him of 
smuggling $4,485 worth of jewelry 
into the United States. His lawyers 
said that though “he had no purpose 
or intent to offend against the laws of 
the United States,” Burns had violated 
customs laws “with respect to some 
novelty jewelry” which he purchased 
in New York, and therefore pleaded 
guilty. Sentence was reserved. The 
heaviest possible sentence in such 
cases is $45,000 in fines and 18 years 
in jail. 





* . * 


To protest against a ruling in New- 
ark, N. J., that men with flat feet are 
disqualified from the police and fire 
departments, plaintiffs introduced as 
a witness EULACE PEACOCK, former 
Negro track star of Temple University 
and holder of several records. Remov- 
ing shoes and socks, Peacock showed 
feet that were undeniably flat. Ob- 
serving that “congenital flat feet” were 
a Negro characteristic, lawyers point- 
ed out that Peacock’s had not pre- 
vented him from becoming an oul- 
standing athlete. 

After his car struck a 4-year-old 
Negro girl near Hanover Courthouse, 
Va., WILLIAM E. DODD, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Germany, was served 
with a warrant charging him with 
hit-run driving. Dodd said he had 
driven on after the accident “because 
I thought the child had escaped.” 

After receiving the $38,000 Nobel 
prize for literature in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, PEARL BUCK curtsied deeply to 
80-year-old King GUSTAV V of Swe- 
den, bestower of the award, then 
walked backwards up a flight of stairs 
in conformance with court etiquette. 
Mrs. Buck negotiated the reverse climb 
easily until another prize winner, 
Enrico Fermi, Italian physicist, stum- 
bled and almost sat on her lap. 

Contrary to reports that they would 
settle in Germany, Colonel CHARLES 
A. LINDBERGH, his wife and two sons 
took a Paris apartment for the winter. 
The family moved from the Isle of 
Illiec in Britanny, friends explained, 
because the weather was stormy. 

From 90 days work as a movie star 
and author of an autobiography, 
DOUGLAS CORRIGAN, “wrong-way” 
transatlantic flier, earned $75,000. De- 
spite his quick cash-in on fame, the 
31-year-old aviator astounded Holly- 
wood by living in a low-priced hotel 
room, going to work by bus and eating 
only nickel candy for lunch. After he 
barred “love interest” from his film 
because he had “never courted” in real 
life, one movie man observed: “The 
little guy has the guts to say no.” 


| 
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ON YOUR 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 





YOU CAN save money on your automobile insuronce— 
get maximum protection—dquick service—and fair 
settlements—all that any policy could give you—even 
if you paid a million dollars for it. 

ALLSTATE gives you all that—in most instances for 
substantially LESS MONEY—on top of that, easy pay- 
ments, if you'd rather handle it that way. 

AND, if you should have a claim, our representative 
will check up immedictely and, under the terms and 
conditions of your policy, you will be fully protected. 

SO why not do as so many other wise motorists are 
doing—INVESTIGATE ALLSTATE! 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Organized by Sears, Roebuck and Co.} 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| INSURANCE COMPANY, Home Office 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. Please send me 
tates and information regarding Automobile Insurance. (MAD) 








Name 


Residence 
Address _ 


j Post Office 





County Stote 
Make of Type of 
Cor 5 Body _ 
Yeor of 
Model Model__ 
Nome, number or series 
Car Purchased 
New or Used 


i Cost Me______ 


My Present Insurance Expires 


Participating policies written at standard rates in Louisiana, 
New Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, Texas and Virginia 


MANY NEVER _ 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. : > 

he kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. Most people 
pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 
ourning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. | : 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, sw ¥ 
ness under the eyes, he: hes and dizziness. t 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of me 
tubes flush cut poisonous waste from your bi 
Get Doan’s Pills. 


Original POEMS — SONGS 
WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


WESTMORE MUSIC CORP. Dept. 36-F, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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EDITORIAL 


Now at Christmas 

F EVER a time needed peace and 

good will, now is the time. 

_ There is little more than this that 
can be said at this season. “Merry 
Christmas” is a phrase that catches in 
the throat, but let it be voiced any- 
how. Let it be voiced to everybody, 
to the whole nation, to the whole 
world. 

“Merry Christmas” to China, to 
Ethiopia, to Spain, to Austria, to 
Czecho-Slovakia, to Memelland. 

“Merry Christmas” to the long-suf- 
fering of all lands, to refugees fleeing 
through the night, to thousands deso- 
late in concentration camps. 

“Merry Christmas” to the mothers 
who bore this generation, to the 
fathers who led it, to the shocked 
children who would save it from los- 
ing its mind. 

“Merry Christmas” to the sawdust 
Caesars, to the men with swords, to 
the dark-visaged brewers of crisis. 

“Merry Christmas” to all those who 
have the Eight Beatitudes, to all those 
who have nothing but the Seven 


Capital Sins. 
“Merry Christmas” to the good and 
to the bad, to the pure of heart and 


to the lustful. To all mankind, to the 
ugly part of it and to that part which 
is lovely, “Merry Christmas.” 

Let the phrase be voiced without 
discrimination. Let it ring out. It 
has meaning. It is a grace note in the 
deep, rich poetry of Christianity. Let 
it ring out everywhere, for all ears 
need to hear it. Once heard, once 
fully comprehended, it is a key to 
peace and good will. Once heard, 
once fully comprehended, it makes 
man look to the star over Bethlehem, 
to the stars everywhere, and feel 
humbled within himself. 


q 


Answers for Alice 
ECAUSE Alice Hooper, a 16-year- 
old high school girl of Win- 
chester, N. H., asked an older lady a 
question, the National Broadcasting 
Company recently arranged a coast- 
to-coast hookup for nine distinguished 
citizens who sought to answer Alice. 
Asked during the height of the Czech 
crisis, when dictatorship gained new 
ground through threat of force, the 
question was not a simple one. It 
was this: “What is it everyone is talk- 
ing about—what is this democracy— 
what does it mean?” 
One of the radio speakers, a maga- 
zine editor, said democracy was “an 


— 


affirmation that distinctions of birth 
or individual strength were spurious.” 
A minister expressed the belief that 
it was a political system which more 
than any other “allows for the exer- 
cise of Christian principles.” An ex- 
diplomat quoted Lincoln on democracy 
being a government of, by and for 
the people. An educator chose to de- 
fine it with the French revolutionary 
slogan: “Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity.” A writer described it as being 
a system in which “lawmakers and 
rulers are dependent on the people’s 
will in such a way that they may be 
changed in a peaceful manner as soon 
as they cease to represent the popu- 
lar will.” A philosopher suggested 
it was a state allowing all “to have 
a voice in selecting its government.” 
A poet saw it as an ennobling system 
which “struggles to let man show his 
dignity, exercise his freedom more 
and more.” 


ND so the definitions went—all 

true but all seeming to lack the 
answer that would tell what men 
were fighting for when they were fight- 
ing for democracy, what they were 
afraid of losing, what gave them a 
special identity unlike anything found 
under dictatorship. Like the blind 
men of Hindustan, each of the nine 
who answered Alice felt a part of 
the elephant and. each thought the 
part was the whole. 

Perhaps the New York Herald 
Tribune was nearer the truth when it 
said forthrightly that there is such a 
thing as democracy, “but quite prob- 
ably there is no definition for it. It is 
a state of mind, a set of moral prin- 
ciples, an imperfectly functioning po- 
litical mechanism, a socio-economic 
system and many other things; it is 
full of illogicality and when definition 
comes in at the door it is likely to 
fly out the window.” 

With this we are disposed to agree. 
Our own idea is that democracy can 
more readily be explained by its 
characteristics than by its substance. 
It is a form of government and it is 
based upon the will of the people. At 
the same time, it is more. It is a 
form of government which lays some 
emphasis on the human spirit; a form 
of government which recognizes itself 
as essentially a group of individuals 
irying to get along with each other; 
a form of government which permits 
its people to breathe a little more 
easily, smile a little more often, hold 
their heads a little higher, love their 
neighbors a little more, speak and 
think with a little more freedom. 


ee 
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Pathfinder 


That is what so many in this coun 
try. want to retain, what so many in 
some other lands want to recapture— 
the pride, the happiness, the love, the 
freedom. True, these are only the 
outward signs of democracy but they 
are also the essence. 
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Mr. Grieco’s 90 Days 
EPENDING solely on his tempera. 
ment, Herman Grieco of Memphis, 

Tenn., has the chance to be either on: 

of the happiest of Americans or one 

of the most forlorn. 


To understand this, one must know 
that Mr. Grieco, a cobbler by trade, 
was recently informed that he had in 
herited $30,000 from a relative in 
Italy. The joker is that Italian ex 
change restrictions prohibit his taking 
the money out of the country and 
that he can get a passport to live 
there for only 90 days. 

Thus Cobbler Grieco, who “never 
wasted a nickel in my life,” is faced 
with the problem of getting rid of his 
$30,000 in exactly 90 days in Italy. He 
has 90 days in which to eat, drink and 
tour in Italy, 90 days in which he musi 
spend the money and have no durable 
goods to show for it, 90 days before 
his golden chariot turns back into 
a pumpkin. 

After that, Grieco must return to his 
cobbler’s shop. And one of two things 
must happen to him as a result of 
the experience. Either he will be 
glad to go back to his old way of 
living and enjoy his memories of 
how all Italy bowed and scraped on 
his 90-day tour, or he will spend his 
time disconsolately trying to readjust 
himself to the simple world of worn- 
out shoes. 


The change will be a mafter of no 
small meaning to Cobbler Grieco. 
Having had something he never had 
before, and having been obliged to 
let it go in 90 days, he will feel th: 
full force of a swift change in for- 
tune. In this respect, he will re- 
semble those whose paper profits 
tumbled when stocks crashed in 1929. 
Unlike them, however, he should be 
prepared to take up where he lef! 
off, without shock. 


It is to be hoped that when Grieco 
has scattered the last lira, he will 
not mourn for his vanished wealth, 
that the spent gold of yesterday will 
leave him with no yearnings for as 
much gold tomorrow. It- is_ better 
to think that he’ll be seen again in his 
Memphis shop, tapping away at half- 
soles, whistling while he works, smil- 
ing brightly through his window at 
the passersby—not envious of his 
neighbor, not regretful for what has 
been, not involved in the moil for 
riches, not responsible for shoes left 
more than 30 days. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





RS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
M does not know it yet, but she is 
going to get a pair of bookends for 
Christmas. We were in at the Indian- 
crafts store of the Interior Department 
last week trying to decide between a 
feather headdress and an Alaskan 
carved ivory reindeer, when we heard 
the beautiful brunette at the desk ex- 
plaining to a customer about the book- 
ends. A high Interior officia] has 
bought them for the First Lady’s stock- 
ing. They are wood carved by Chip- 
pewa Indians into the form of mules’ 
heads; very heavy, very handsome, 
ind $7.50, 

CCORDING to Greek mythology, 
\ the entrance to the underworld 

guarded by Cerberus. Variously 

orted as having from three to 50 
ads with snakes growing out of the 
ears, Cerberus required all souls en- 
ng or leaving the underworld to 
te their business. If he did not ap- 
ove, he growled. 
Gus arding the office door of the chief 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
a smiling 38-year-old Negro, William 
1uel Noisette, known to his asso- 
ates as “Sam.” Unlike Cerberus, Sam 
has only one head, without snakes. 
He does not growl. It is probably 
t as hard to sneak past him without 
legitimate errand, however, as it 
s to get by Cerberus. Adeptly and 
tactfully he ushers out cranks and 
tercepts tourists. His job calls for 
lenty of tact because the highly- 
blicized F. B. I. is the most-visited 

Washington bureaus, and most 
Washington tourists, especially tour- 

under 12 years old, would rather 

{ eyes on head G-man J. Edgar Hoo- 
er than on any other official up to 
d including President Roosevelt. 
Door-tending is not Sam’s only 
lent. He also paints. Some seven 
cight years ago he offered to sketch 
(-man Hoover’s pet Airedale. Hoover 
ed the sketch. Encouraged by his 
‘s’s praise, Sam confided that he had 
been painting ever since he was 10 
ears old, with whatever materials he 
uld lay his hands on; that at 12 he 
had won a North Carolina state prize 
r child art work; and that his heart’s 
desire was to have an exhibition. In 
1933, he had it. Hoover and most of 
e officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice attended. 
Two months ago Sam had his fifth 
annua] one-man art show at the Phyl- 
s Wheatley (colored) Y. W. C. A. 
Nearly 500 of his F. B. I. friends, in- 
luding Hoover, dropped in. Among 
the 15 exhibited paintings was Sam’s 
ersonal favorite, Stormy Weather, 
ne of two Noisette works to pass the 
Corcoran Art Gallery judges and ap- 
ear in an exhibit sponsored by the 
Vashington Post three years ago. “It 
s my favorite,” says Sam, “because it 
save me a chance to depict volume and 
















Underwood & Underwood 
Noisette Is Tactful, Adept and Artistic 


tone in action.” Though his work is 
chiefly landscape he does all his paint- 
ing indoors, from memory. 

Born in Fayetteville, N. C., Sam 
never went beyond grade school, but 
speaks a faultless English. All that 
he knows about both grammar and 
painting, he taught himself. When we 
visited him at the F. B. I. last week he 
had just come back from giving a 
lecture on art at a women’s club tea, 
and had two of his paintings with him. 
One was a gold and brown autumn 
landscape, the other a seascape titled 
On the Virginia Coast. Sam said he 
had painted the seascape one day 
while waiting for his wife to get ready 
to go out. He recommends painting to 
all husbands who have to wait around 
a lot for their wives. Sam himself has 
been married for 11 years and has a 


three-year-old son named Billy, who | 
likes to dabble at painting too. 
Despite his reputation for being 


close-mouthed about his boss’s affairs, 
Sam is popular with the newspaper- 
men who cover F. B. Il. He has been 
Hoover’s messenger and private Cer- 
berus for 12 years. He thinks Hoover 
s “grand.” 

AKING a quick survey of local 

department stores, the Washing- 
ton Daily News came to two conclu- 
sions: (1) there is a Santa Claus; (2) 
two chances out of three, he is an 
ex-government worker. The Santa 
Claus at Lansburgh’s turned out to be 
a former policeman; his counterpart at 
Hecht’s, a former Secret Service man. 
The bearded old gentleman at Wood- 
ward & Lothrop’s described himself 
as a retired civil servant. When inter- 
viewed by the News, Woodward’s 
Santa was feeling rather shaken after 
an encounter with a Connecticut 
avenue child. Asked whether she 
wanted a doll this year, the little girl 
had replied carefully: “No thank you, 
sir. Just a 40-acre farm and a cow.” 
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SINGLE from $3. 
DOUBLE $4.50 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 
B.&O. Motor Coaches stop at our door. 


HOTEL 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Met. John J. Woelfle, Mgr, 















Increase Your Income 
a quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 

ioe supplies you with work and furnishes all 
materials. eee today for FREE 


aa You Can 
























3 eon TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1 - 5 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE ef 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE, 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 812-N1 

__ 5126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. Mm 
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ae the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 
BUILDS RESISTANCE 
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GET A BOTTLE TODAY pALcSet 
RUPTURED | 
Folks Should 
Read This 








STRAIGHT FROM™ SHOULDER 
FACTS—THINGS YOU OUGHT 
TO KNOW 


e SENT FREE e 


Details of a simple home test method of 
*“planned’’ control for reducible rupture—no 
matter how troublesome, how big or of how 
long standing—are yours for the asking, with- 
out cost or obligation. No nonsense or “Bla- 
Bla’’—but, a plain statement of facts you 
should appreciate and value. Just send name 
and address to Box 320, Adams, N. Y., but 
do it today. 
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MOVIE WORLD 
Shaw’s First 


While the motion picture was de- 
veloping into an extraordinary medi- 
um for mass entertainment, one of the 
world’s foremost playwrights flatly 
and steadily refused to let any of his 
works be made into movies. The play- 
wright was George Bernard Shaw, 
JIrish wit, rude non-conformist, and 
critic of all things from beefsteak to 
man. 

Accordingly, because he had so long 
looked down his nose at the cinema, it 
was an event of double interest last 
week when George Bernard Shaw ap- 
peared in a movie of his own making. 
Opening in New York, the movie be- 
gan with a prologue in which the 82- 
year-old playwright explained that he 
had never been opposed to having his 
works filmed but that he had simply 
wanted them placed on the screen ex- 
actly as he had written them. 

And almost exactly as he had writ- 
ten it, his “Pygmalion” unreeled itself 
on the New York screen. As his first 
movie, it faithfully followed the lines 
of the play he had written in 1913. 
Drawing the name from the mytho- 
logical sculptor who fell in love with 
one of his own statues, Shaw’s Pyg- 
malion (Leslie Howard) is an English 
phonetics expert who wagers that he 
can transform a cockney flower girl 
(Wendy Hiller) into a lady fit for a 
king, merely by teaching her to speak 
properly. The teaching process in- 
volves many things, not the least of 
which is the blossoming of love be- 
tween the language expert and his 
pupil. The resultant comedy is ex- 
cellent, and it serves to introduce Miss 
Hiller to Americans as one of the 
year’s best actresses, 

Made in England with Shaw’s as- 
sistance, “Pygmalion” pleased all the 
critics who saw it in New York. The 
general judgment was that the play 
had been expertly transferred to the 
screen and that Shaw’s first movie 
was a first-class hit. 


You'll Be Seeing 


A Christmas Carol (M-G-M): Here is 
an excellent version of the familiar 
Charles Dickens classic about the 
old miser Scrooge, the Cratchits, Tiny 
Tim, and all the rest. A sentimental 
tale of the highest order, it makes a 
topnotch Yuletide movie. The Scrooge 
role is played superbly by Reginald 
Owen, veteran British character actor. 
Others contributing in a large measure 
are Gene Lockhart as Poor Bob Crat- 
chit, and young Terry Kilburn as the 
crippled Tiny Tim. 

- 7 * 

Professor Mamlock (Amkino): A 
Russian film with English titles, this 
brings today’s headlines about Ger- 
many to life. It is a tense dramatiza- 
tion of the Jewish persecution. Though 
they indulge in Communist propagan- 
da, the Russians deserve credit for not 


ai 


International 


Shaw Explained Why (See Col. 1) 


caricaturing the Nazis as completely 
inhuman. 
Mamlock, a brilliant Jewish surgeon. 
In the midst of an operation, he is 
seized by Storm Troopers, branded 
Jude, and whipped through the streets; 
then almost immediately they beg him 
to return and operate on a high Nazi. 
Eventually, he is destroyed as he 
makes an impassioned speech against 
the new rulers. 

Dramatic School (M-G-M): Regard- 
ed as a light and inconsequential tale, 
“Dramatic School” is adequately en- 
tertaining. But regarded as the high 
drama promised in its foreword, it’s 
a flop. Once again Luise Rainer ap- 
pears with all her mannerisms, this 
time as a girl determined to become a 
great actress. The story is about a lot 
of youngsters studying for the stage 
and about how Luise becomes involv- 
ed in a number of prevarications. One 
of the picture’s more notable but not- 
too-important features is that it gives 
a leading role to Paulette Goddard, 
who is sometimes rumored to be the 
wife of Charlie Chaplin and the girl 
who will play Scarlett O’Hara when 
“Gone With The Wind” goes into 
production. 

Up the River (20th Century-Fox): 
Spencer Tracy made his debut in this 
prison comedy eight years ago. With 
several amusing new scenes and a 
competent cast headed by Preston Fos- 
ter, Tony Martin, and Arthur Treacher, 
the merry tale of life at a thinly-dis- 
guised Sing-Sing is just as funny as 
ever. The crooks regard the place as 
a sort of boarding school to leave and 
re-enter as they please. 

Secrets of a Nurse (Universal): In- 
ferior and implausible are the only 
words for this melodrama. Helen Mack 
is the nurse whose sweetheart (Dick 
Foran) is framed by a jealous suitor 
(Edmund Lowe). Just as Dick is 
about to be executed for murder, he 
is saved by the “miracle” confession 
of a gangster who had just died. After 
that, love conquers all. 
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The central figure is Dru 


Pathfinder 


ON THE AIR 


Presidential Voice 


For several weeks, the audiences of 
radio station WLW in Cincinnati had 
been alternately amazed and amused 
to hear the praises of cigarettes recit- 
ed in what seemed to be the voice of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Last week, they heard the voice no 
more. The National Broadcasting 
Company had asked the announcer, 
Peter Grant, to change his delivery, 
The delivery, officials said, resembled 
the President’s too much, although the 
resemblance was more in timing of 
words than in mimicry of tone. 

The White House was not supposed 
to have had anything to do with the 
order at WLW, but it was recalled 
that previously other announcers on 
other programs had been asked to 
change their styles to avoid the appear- 
ance of impersonating the President. 


Home Newspaper 


Although the average man has his 
doubts about the advantages of having 
a newspaper radio-printed in his own 
home, the journalistic and broadcast- 
ing worlds have been interested in the 
idea ever since it first became known 
that pictures and printed matter could 
be sent from one place to another by 
air. 

Fearing competition, most news- 
papers have looked askance at such 
broadcasting, but last week, in St. 
Louis, the successful Post-Dispatch 
had taken it up in earnest. The previ- 
ous week, it had begun the world’s 
first regular newspaper service bj 
“facsimile,” a process which inyolves 
line-scanning by photo-electric cells. 
In the homes of 15 Post-Dispatch staff 
members, receiving sets were turning 
out 9-page newspapers, four columns 
wide and 8% inches long. Pages were 
printed on one side only; important 
news came on page one, then sports, 
editorials, cartoons, pictures, etc. 

The average St. Louisan will get 2 
look at this streamlined newspaper 
within the month in public demon- 
strations. He may also buy a facsimile 
receiving set for himself, if he cares 
to spend $260 for his daily news. He 
need not worry about having to be on 
hand to tune in, for a clock automati- 
cally turns on the switch at the be- 
ginning of the broadcast and off at 
the end of it. It takes 15 minutes to 
transmit one page. 

Although the facsimile process has 
been technically feasible for several 
years, the Post-Dispatch is the first 
paper to attempt to use it for regular 
service. Chief advantage enjoyed bythe 
Post-Dispatch is the location of its 
broadcasting station, W9X YZ, at 31,600 
kilocycles. It is off the regular air- 
lanes and can broadcast any time it 
pleases. The aerial newspaper starts 
at2p.m. W9XYZ, which is connected 
with the paper’s commercial station, 
KSD, has a range of 20 to 30 miles. 
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to 

seoote 7? Want help? vagronte 
home through the PATH read by 
than @ million families. Tell: your story to these 
readers in the fewest possible words. ‘ 
Classified Rates 7S conts a word : minimum fourteen 

" b initial and p of , ae well as each 
—a the name and attress, will) counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED (MALE) 


ee ne - _ ae 
MYSTERY invention, carried in pocket, keeps hands, 
gi ears, body warm on coldest days. Low price, 
big profits. Kumfy Warmer, Dept. 2324-SS, Cin- 
innati, O. 








UTES 








BEARSKIN RUGS 
ALASKAN BLACK BEARSKINS make beautiful and 
Maractive rugs for the home. Dorothy Dolan, 
Valdez, Alaska. 
CLOTHING FOR SALE ar 
SAVE MONEY! Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c. 
Catalogue Free. Fairmount, 9-P Hester Street, 
New York. 











COMPOSERS 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS wanted immediately for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
6G, Portland, Ore. 


HUNTING DOGS 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Ponters, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 

Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, 
msey, Illinois. 





_____s—s PHOTO FINISHING _ = 
OLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
k service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
ice, LaCrosse, we. se Ving Ae 
LLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 
rints 10 or more ic each. Quality Finishers, 
wood, Illinois. : 2 ieee 
REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 


egative 25c. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, Chicago. 
PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex 
Photo, Ogden, Utah. 


= SALESMEN WANTED 

H MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 

or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
thfinder, Washington, D. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED  _ 
NGWRITERS: Send your poem today 
ate consideration. Richard Brothers, 
ling, Chicago. Sted ee aa Ja 
2IGINAL POEMS, songs wanted immediately for 
blicatien. Westmore Music Corporation, 
©, Portland, Ore. 

7 SONGWRITERS __ z 
ONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free book. 50-50 
n. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, Indiana. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the young. Write today for 
FREE illustrated book. Research Supply 


Corp.. Dept.H-5. 2436 W. York St., Phila, Pa. 






































Magazines 
All subscriptions for ONE FULL YEAR 
CLUB NO, 12 CLUB NO, 16 
canta, 3] sorumae 3460 

PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3—You Save $1.40 | Value $3—You Save $1.40 





CLUB NO, 17 CLUB NO. 23 

Pictorial Review $] 60 Dotter Bouse & $200 

‘all’ rdens 
McCall’s Mag. MeCall’s Mag. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues | pictorial Review 
Value $3—You Save $1.40 | PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4— You Save $2.00 
CLUB NO. #4 EV 
McCall’s Mag. CLUB NO. 25 


Pictorial Review 
rig country” 9QOO)sicccc, wens $900 


Home 
Household Mac. Household Mag. 
Good aie McCall's Mag. 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4—You Save $2 
zines you want are 

write us for prices. 
D. C. 
Please send me all 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4—You Save $2 
if the ma 

not list 
PATHFINDER, Washington. 


Enclosed find $ 
the magazines in Club No. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Santa’s Whiskers 


Here is a last-minute Yuletide game 
suggestion: Dress a rag doll to repre- 
sent Santa Claus and fasten it securely 
on top of a cardboard chimney. Then 
blindfold each player, in turn, give him 
a bushy piece of cotton and tell him 
to pin on Santa’s whiskers, 

i a 


Coin Illusion 


Take three coins, all the same size. 
Place them in a row on a table, edges 
touching. Then move the center coin 
toward you until the distances be- 
tween the inside edges of the moved 
coin and those of the remaining two 
coins is the same as the distance be- 
tween the outside edges of the two 
remaining coins. Most people will 
stop moving the center coin long be- 
fore they have reached the required 
distance. Fact is, the center coin must 
be moved nearly twice as far as the eye 
would lead one to think it should be 
moved. Try it some time and see how 
“bad” your eyes are at judging distances. 

——>—.—_- 


Brain Teaser 

Divide 100 into two such parts that, 
when those parts have divided each 
other the quotient makes just five. 
Answer next week, 





Answer to Last Week’s—The indi- 
vidual weights of the members of the 
family, from youngest child to father, 
are 30, 60, 90, 120 and 150 pounds, 
respectively. 

~~ 


Smiles 


Mrs. Harder—I want to select a 
Christmas gift for my husband. 

Clerk—Yes, madam; you'll find the 
cheap ties in the bargain basement. 


Tooter—What I say to my wife goes! 
Axtater—You don’t say? 


Tooter—Yes, it goes all over the 
neighborhood. 
Miss Xceron—They say a kiss 


shortens one’s life three minutes. 
Frisby—How about killing off a few 
days? 


Sambo—How come yo’al]l was born 
‘way down in Alabammy? 

Mose—Ah wanted to be near mah 
mammy. 


Carr—I wonder why women are 
naturally more forgiving than men? 

Hoppin—Because they make up 
more. 


Meeker—Do you think the Senator 
put enough fire into his speech? 

Zimpir—My opinion is he didn’t put 
enough of his speech into the fire. 


Dolcini—May I have the next dance 
with you? 

Christy—If you press me. 

Dolcini—Wait until we start dancing. 





| 





Thies tuetrated 


and desc 

book contains vala- 
able information 
for men suffering 
from pains in the 


b 
ae: forget- 
. a vitali- 
ty, sleeplessness 
night rising, and 
bladder le. 
If you have these 
symptoms, you 
should not be 
without this book 
another day. 


Mail this 
coupon 


Send today for this {llustrated free 
book containing valuable information 
Men Past 40". Aiso contains infor 
mation about the Milford Sanitarium 
and the mild and {modern treatment 
offered there. 
MiLrorD Sanrranium, Dept. PF., 
_ Milford, Kansas. 
Gentiemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 


Name 
Address 





City & State. 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You’ll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1030, c.P. Inc, 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRI If you have a skin trouble that 


(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, ty ets better then worse, 
let us send you a FR Teer of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 841 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


OLDEN TONI 


The Great Remedy for all chronic conditions, torpid liver, 
all forms of stomach disorders, sluggish bowels, rheuma- 
tism, inactive kidneys. The sure remedy to build up 
children under weight, uncertain appetite and general 
under par condition. It soon becomes a fixture on the 
family medicine shelf. As all chronic conditions are of 
long standing, the remedy should be used until normal 
health has been fully restored. $1.00 per bottle. 


Your druggist can procure from W. J. GILMORE, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

























PILES nec ic, 90° 


Pleasant, clean, stainless, odorless. You needn't suf- 
fer from piles now. Untold relief for only a dollar bill. 
MELROSE LABORATORY, MELROSE, MASS. 


c SAMPLES OF » 
FREE xe Thectmene von 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: ‘I suffered for 
10 years with acid~- 

trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
to diet the rest of my life, 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 


after taking Von's > 
. 171 es, can 
almost anything and 
11'you suf- 
bloat- 








perfectly well.” 
fer from acid indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, 
ing or any other acid stomach trouble, you, too, 
receive quick relief. Send for FREE Samples of 
wonderful treatment, and details of guaranteed 
cfler. Valuable Booklet luded. Write 
Dept. 236-F 









CO-OPS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


the panic of 1873. Then came the 
immigrants. 

Beginning in about 1890, Finns, 
Swedes, Germans and €zecho-Slovaks 
—poorer than most Americans—began 
to establish cooperatives to help them- 
selves. The Swedes worked in Minne- 
sota, the Germans in New York City; 
the Czecho-Slovaks founded an out- 
standing co-op in Dillonvale, O. Most 
prolific of all, the Finns established 
important groups in Maynard, Mass., 
in Waukegan, Ill, and in Cloquet, 
Minn, 

Through war boom and postwar de- 
pression, the immigrants nursed their 
co-ops. When farm prices collapsed 
after the war, farmers started co-ops 
to force down the price of factory- 
made goods. After the crash of 1929, 
_city consumers began to organize in 
considerable numbers, most of them 
for the first time. 

Immigrant co-ops have survived, 
and executives of foreign stock( Nur- 
mi, Liukku) are still prominent in the 
movement. An outstanding executive 
in Ohio, however, is a man named 
Lincoln. What immigrant colonies be- 
gan, other groups are now taking up. 

New co-ops, like the old ones, are 
being formed by individuals who live 
under the same economic conditions 
and face the same problems. But the 
organizers are more apt to be Ameri- 
ican farmers, miners, labor union 
members or school teachers than 
freshly arrived Finns. 

ABROAD, AT HOME: The fact re- 
mains that co-ops in their conception 
and widest application are foreign. To 
study foreign cooperatives, President 
Roosevelt sent a committee of six ex- 
perts abroad in 1936.7 

The Committee on Cooperative En- 
terprise in Europe found that in Fin- 
land, 25 per cent of retail sales are 
made by cooperatives; that in Den- 
mark, the figure is 15 per cent; that in 
England, where the figure is also 15 
per cent, half the population buys co- 
operatively. In Sweden, where the 
figure is only 10 per cent, consumers’ 
cooperatives have hammered down 
monopolistic prices on tires, galoshes, 
margerine, flour, pottery, electric light 
bulbs and linoleum. 

If a foreign observer were to visit 
the United States to make a disinter- 
ested appraisal of American co-ops, he 
might think them small in stature. 

Although co-op trade in 1937 was 
over $600,000,000, this represented less 
than two per cent of all retail trade in 
the United States. About half of co- 
ops were too busy piling up much- 
needed reseryes to pay members sav- 
ings dividends. In many co-op stores, 
the wages of clerks and employees 


?t Otherwise, government interest in cooperatives, 
though not inconsiderable, has not been spectacular. 
The Department of Agriculture gives co-ops technical 
advice; the Farm Credit Administration maintains 12 
banks to make loans to co-ops; the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration lends money to country dwellers 
interested in electric power co-ops; and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has between four and five million 
dollars to lend to Indian and Eskimo co-opu. 





Marion Post, from The Cooperative League 


Milk Is Only Part of It: Co-op Service Extends from the Cradle to the Grave 


were beiow the standards of other 
businesses, 

The foreign observer would have to 
report also, however, that co-ops in 
the United States have made progress. 
Cooperators would tell him that dur- 
ing the depression, co-ops had been 
more stable than other kinds of busi- 
ness, although many did fail. The sta- 
tistics would show that co-op business 
had grown from almost nothing in 
1920 to more than half a billion dol- 
lars in 1937. 

In the midwest, the co-ops had brok- 
en down monopolistic fertilizer prices, 
and had lowered the cost of farm im- 
plements generally. In towns and 
cities, co-op groceries were holding 
their own in competition with efficient, 
low-cost chain store distribution. Co- 
op gas and oil everywhere were no- 
ticeably cheaper than commercial fuel 
and lubricants; in two states last year, 
co-op petroleum products sold ahead 
of all others except those of Standard 
Oil of Indiana, 

On a more abstract front, the co-op 
movement had also gained. During 
1938, it was endorsed by both the A. F. 
of L. and the C. I. O., for good reasons: 
if labor unions force wages up, co-ops 
may hold prices down; and if co-ops 
force prices down, labor unions may 
keep wages from going down with 
them. 

BOTTOM UP: Significantly also, 
consumers’ cooperation was working 
its way from the bottom up. At the 
bottom of the process of producing 
and distributing goods is the retail 
store. By combining into groups, co- 
op members have .been able to con- 
trol their own retail units, at a saving 
to themselves. 

In 1936, however, the average co-op 
had less than 500 members. To in- 
crease their buying power from hun- 
dreds to thousands, co-ops had banded 
together since 1917 to form nearly 30 
regional wholesale associations. These 
order goods in large quantity for dis- 
tribution through co-op retail out- 
lets, which sell such goods marked 
“Co-op.” Consumers thus control 


wholesale as well as retail prices, ani 
bring costs down still more, 

Last week in Chicago, plans had 
been laid for the opening of a join! 
office by National Cooperatives, Inc., 
a group of 11 wholesale associations, 
and The Cooperative League, the na- 
tional promotional organization for 
co-ops. The result was expected to 
be a larger membership of co-ops in 
wholesales and a general strengthen- 
ing of the whole movement. 

Logically, consumers’ cooperation 
could go clear to the top of the pro- 
duction-distribution process. Already, 
a Pennsylvania store association oper- 
ates a coal mine to give its members 
cheap fuel. In Kansas, plans for the 
first co-op oil refinery are complete. 
At Arthurdale, W. Va., construction 
has already begun on the first co-op 
tractor assembly plant. 

FUTURE: How far this develop- 
ment may go is impossible to say. 
Visionary cooperators point out un- 
deniable facts: that cooperation thus 
far has lowered costs, increased buy- 
ing power and has proved a good way 
of doing business. They hope that 
eventually, cooperation will go all the 
way back to production, and become 
the American way of doing business. 

More realistic critics point out that 
ownership as well as operation is an 
essential of cooperation. They do not 
deny that cooperation may work back 
to the actual manufacture of light 
goods, but such things as steel pro- 
duction, they say, are probably too 
expensive to be controlled coopera- 
tively. 

How widely consumers will organ- 
ize their own factories and retail out- 
lets in future is also problematical. It 
is obvious, however, that consumers’ 
cooperation will never be any wider 
than its support by consumers them- 
selves. Thus far, this support has come 
chiefly from individuals near the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder. It may 
always be so. But even if it is, co- 
operation still has a broad field for 
expansion, and the best days of de- 
mocracy in business are still ahead. 





